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A REPORT 
En the Geological. Structure @ 

| Saratoga, wm) the State of 
| ther with'remarks onthe nature and proper- 


the County of 
ew-York ; toge- 


| | ; : et of the v@rious sels and modes of culture, 


3 ntended to illustrate the Natural History and 
e County.— By Dr. 
4 Jonn H. Sreez. 


MINERAL Ww ATERS. 


(Continued.) 


» Sucewate de Line, [gypsum,}. occurs in. & 
pring on the farm of Earl Stimpson, Esq. in 
ic town of Galway, and the same substance 

Ssfound in many of the common wells along 

the whole extent of the limestone formation. 

"The temperature of the water in all these 

we 3 about the same, rahying from 48 to 52 

legrees on Farenheit’s scise; and they suf- 

fer no sensible altération from any variation 
in the temiperature of the atmosphere ; neither 

‘Mo the variations of the seasons appear to have 


Much effect on the quantity of water produc- | 


' The waters are-remarkably limped, and, | 
(when first dipped, sparkle with all the life’ of | 
¢ bod champagne. The saline waters bear 


bottling very-well, particularly the Congress, | 


Immense quantities of which are put up in| 
is way, and transported to various parts of | 
world ; pot, however, without a consider- 

mie loss of its gaseous property, which ren- 
3 its taste much more insipid than when! 
rank at the well. The chalybeate water is | 


kewise put up in betiles fer transportation, | 


ita very trifling loss of its gas produces an 
a jate. precipitation of its iron; and 
ce this water, when it has been bottled for 
2 time, frequently becomes turbid and ‘fi- 
ly loses every trace ofiron ; this substance 
ng itself tothe walls ef the ‘poit! a 
Phe most prorainent and pereepttble effects 
hese waters; when taken into. the stomach. 
* Cuthartic, Diuretic, and Tonic. « 
femuch used in a great variety of complaints; 
' but the diseases in which they are most efii- 


_ @aious are, 


They 


Jaundice and biltious affections generally. 

Dyspepsia. 

Habitual costiveness. 

Hypochondriacal complaints. 

Depraved appetite. 

Calculeus and nephritic coma 

Phagedenic or ill-conditioned ulcers. 

Cutaneous eruptions. 

Chronic rheumatism. 

Some species or states of gout, 

Some species of dropsy. 

Serofula. 

Paralysis. 

Scorbutic affections and oldyscorbutic ul- 
cers. 

Amenorrhea. 

Dysmenorrhea and chlorosis. 


A RR 


In phthisis, and indeed all other pulmona-' 


ry affections arising from primary diseases of | fects; and would tend peob 2 


the lungs, the waters are manifestly injurious, 
and evidently tend to increase the virulence 
of the disease. 

Much interest has been excited oa the sub- 
jJect of the source of these singular waters, but 
no researches have as yet unfolded the mys- 
itery. . The large proportion of commen éalt 
| found among their constituent properties may 

be accounted for without much difficulty.— 
All the salt springs of Europe, as well as those 
| of America, being. found in geological situa- 

tions, exactly corresponding to these; but 
the production of the unexemple » quantity of 
carlonic acid gas, the medium through which. 
| the other articles are held in solution, is yet, 
god probably will remain a subject of mere 
speculation. ‘The low and regular tempera- 
ture of the water seems to forbid the idea 
‘that it is: the effect of subterranean heat, as 
many. have supposed, and the total sarge of 
any minexel acid, excepting the muriac, Which 
is combined with the. soda, dogs away the 
possibility of its. being the effect of any com-| 
bination ef that kind. “Its ‘Production isthane~ 
fore traly unaccount . 

The great namber of visitants- whe frec 
these watering places ‘during the ‘sut 
months, are no doubt a source of considera- 











| (as. Eshall hereafter j 


ble income to the county : “but the. 

crease of poor invalids, who- flock. 

all parts of the United States, and 
dependent upolt private munificence { r yaeirs 
subsistence, 1s an evil that t 

ously felt, not.only by the i 
srtangers, whose benevelence’ while 
daily aid under gee ON forthe sy 
'of some poor object, w is strugglit 
tain iota, bowntifa noes: a cing 
health which he has ost—perhaps in 
vice of his neil by This evil om 2 
properly remedied. by and lites te 
general vernments 

opportunity to remind th 

it may be, that the ¢@n 

Hospital bere, . une 

* would be attended 


the » 


condition of suffering h ; 
propriation of an eisai sum in any 
way could possibly produce. — 


[coxcrupep. }» es % 


LETTERS ON ENTOMOLO« Y, “ 
[By Kinsy and mee ft 


LETTER I sg Ee : 
OBJECT be 7 NS . ‘ cB 
cosines 


Who'then shall. dare mali 
has the hardihood to deny tk 
them, that the study offi insects 4 
is trifling or unprofitabte:? Wer 
rayed in all. their beauty, ands 
all their wonders, and bay: 04 


, 





" fal objects of conte 
dl it not clear, as Dr. 





a ‘tod -} to. | ir ee 

| welfare, that we | Sele a. 
for them? Why wore insects made-attrae 
tive, ifnot, as Ray well vatith 

might ornament the universe td bed 


aley: nea 
the prodiichen SEteanty one as F 











mi r : d in 


studding a beetle, as in giving symmetry to 


n frame, or graceful curves to its | 


covering? And shall we think it 
aeath us to sturdy Whit he hath not thought 
SFtbeneath him to adorn and place on this 
great theatre of creation ? ‘Nay, shall we cx- 
hose to the skies who bring t 
pense the most valuable specimens of 
, the paintings and statues of Italy and 
Greece, all of which, however beautiful, as 
works of man, fall short of perfection; and 
tide and wpbraid those who collect, for the 
purpose of admiring their beauty, the finished 
nd perfect chef-d’ceuvres of a Divine artist? 
May we gaze with rapture unblamed upon an 
Apollo of-Belvedere, or Venus de Medicis, or 
upon the exquisite peat of a Raphael or 
a Titian, and yet when we behold with ecsta- 
sy sculptires thatare produced by the chisel 
ofthe Almighty, and the inimitable tints laid 
$ pencil, because an insect is the sub- 
> exposed to jeers and ridicule ? 
~. Bat there is another reason, which in the 
present age #@nders the study of Natural His- 
bryan object of importance to every well- 
#ito the cause of Religion, who 1s desi- 
is Of exerting his faculties in its defence.— 
ras enthusiasm,and false religion have en- 
‘deavoured to maintian their ground by a per- 
version of the text of scripture, so also the pa- 
ons of infidelity and atheism have laboured 
‘Ward to establish their impiety by a perversion 
' @fthe text of nature. To refute the first of 
“Phese adversaries of truth and sound religion, 
S necessary to. be well acquainted with the 
vohd of "God; & rete the second requires 
an intimate knowledge of his works ; and no 
Jepartme) Furnish him with more pow- 
orful areur: every kind than the world 
“of mnsects—every one of which cries out in 
an audible voice, ‘There is a God—he is Al- 
mighty, all-wise, all-good-—his watchful pro- 
_ vidence is ever, and every where, at work for 
the preservation of all things. : 
But since mankind in general are too apt 
hie and 
1 important or otherwise In propor- 
as theyre connected with sublunary in- 
. omote our present welfare, | 
éa further to‘prove that the study 
ny be productive of considerable 
in.thiswicw, and may be regard- 
as.a necessary or at least a 
icomitant of many arts and 


y at this world, and to ‘regard 


Fc od. or evil, shall endeavour to 
prove abelarge hereafter; but for the, present, 
aking this for.granted, it necessarily follows 


he study of them must also be important. 


mwhen we suffer from them, if we do not 
fhe-cauge, how are we to apply a reme- 

at may diminish or prevent their rava- 
Ignorance. in. this respect often occa- 
‘to mistake our enemies for our friends, 


v ting a.butterfly or in \ 


ig together at a} 





avhich does not go 
ceed. So that some knowledge of the man- 








Ito check its ravages effectually. 





“Steed 

cape. 

; the orange-coloured ily of the wheat 
(Tipula Tritict, Kirby in Linn. Trans. Cecido- 
myia, Lato.) and have read the account of 
the damage done by this little insect to that 
important grain; you are aware also that it is 
given in charge to three little parasites to keep 
it within due limits; yet at firstit was the ge- 
néral opinion of unscientific men, that these 


| destroyers of our enemy were its parents, and 


the original source of allthe mischief. Mid- 
dleton, in his “ Agriculture of Middlesex,” 
penning of the Aphis that is so injurious to 
the bean, tells us that the lady-birds are sup- 
posed cither to'generate or to feed upon them. 
Had he been an entomologist he would have 
been in no doubt whether they were benefi- 
cial or injurious: on the contrary, he would 
have recommended that they should be en- 
couraged as friends to man, since no insects 
are greater devourers of the Aphides. The 
confounding of the apple Aphis, that has done 
such extensive injury to our orchards, with 
others, has led to proceedings still more inju- 
fious. This is one of those species from the 
skin of which transpires a white cottony se- 
cretion. Some of the proprietors of orchards 
about Evesham, observing an insect which 
secreted a similar substance upon the poplar, 
imagined that from this tree the creature 
which they had found so noxious was generat- 
ed; and.in consequence of this mistaken no- 
tion cut down all their poplars. 


‘ed to remain. 








The same | ; 
indistinct ideas might have induced them to || en away his best friends. 


spect to noxious caterpill 

culturists and gardeners are 

that the best mode of préventi 

is to destroy the female flyibefore she has |g 
her cggs, to do which the moth proceeding fro 
each must be first ascertained. ~ But if their 
researca were Carried ‘still further, so as ip — 
enable them’ to distin ‘the pupa and dis. 


gts 


| Cover its haunts, and it would not be at aj) 


difficult to detect that of the greatest pest of 


our gardens, the cabbage butterfly, the work 


might be still more effectually uccomplished, — 


| Some laryee are polyphagoys. or feed upon 


a variety of-plants ; amongst others that of the 
yellow-tail moth (Bombys chrysorhea, F. ;)— 


| yet gardeners think they have done enough if J 2 


they destroy the web-lke nests which so. of.) 
ten deform our fruit trees, without suspecti g. 
that new armies of assailants will wanderdre 
those on other plants which they have suffe 
Thus will thousands he pro. 9} ~ 
duced in the following season, which, had. © F 
they known how to distinguish them, might) 9” 
have been extirpated. ‘Anotherinstance oc. 
curred to me last year, ‘when walking with % 
gentleman in his estate at-a village in“York= 
shire. Our attention was attracted by seve-- 
ral circular patches of dead grass, each hays © 
inga stick with rags suspended to it, placed in | 
the centre. I at once discerned that the lar 7 
va of the’cock-chafer had eaten the roots of | 
the grass, which being pulled up by the rooks ‘. 
that devour this mischievous grub, these birds — 
had been mistaken by the tenant for the cause 
of the‘evil, and the rags were placed to fright- 
On inquiry why he 


fell all their larches‘and beeches, since they had set up these sticks, he replied, “He could 
also are infestéd by Aphides which transpire a # n’t beer to see’d nasty craws pull up alld © 


similar substaneé. - Had these persons possess- | gess, and sae he’d sct’d bairns to hin 
ed any @ntomological knowledge, they woald-| aud clouts to flay’em away, 


gup some — 
Gin he'd ees 


have examinedand compared the insects’ be- | ten’em alean they’d sean.hev reated up alld _ 


fore they had formed their opinions, and be- | close.”? Nor could I convince him by all that 
ing convinced that the poplar and apple Anhis | 
are distinct species, would have saved their | 


trees. 


I could say, that the rooks were not the cause 


‘| fall into gross. mistakes from this species of ig- 

But could an entomological observer even || norance. 
ascertain the species of any noxious insect, | 
still in many cases, without farther informa- | 
tion, he may fall short of his purpose of pre-: 
vention... Thus we are told that in Gerinany ° 


Dr. Darwin has observed, that de- . 
stroying the beautiful but injurious wood-peek- ~ 
ers 1s the only alternative for preventing the 
injury they do to our forest-trees by boring © 
into. them; not being aware that they bore © 


the gardeners and country people, with great | only those trees which insects have previous-" 
industry, gather whole baskets full of the cat-! ly attacked, and that they diminish véry con-_ 


terpillar of the destructive cabbage 1.-oth ! 


(Noctua Brassica, Fab.) and then bury them, | 
which, as Roesel well observes; is just as if 
we should endeavour to. killa crab by cover- 
ing it with-water;:for, many of them being 
full grown and ready to pass into their next 
state, which they-do underground, instead of 


destroying them by this manceuvre, their ap- | 
pearing agaim, the following year in greater | 


numbers is actually facilitated.. Yet this plan 
apphed to.our common cabbage caterpillar, 
underground, would suc-: 


ner of an insectis often requisite to enable us 








With Te- i 


siderably the number of such as are_prejudi- 
cial to our forests. ~ ‘ ) a 

From these facts it is sufficiently evident, — 
that entomological knowledgé is necessary _ 
both to prevent fatal mistakes, and to enablé~ 
us to check with effect the ravages of insects. — 


' Bat ignorance in this respect is not only unfit 4 


to remedy the evil; on the contrary, it may — 
often be regarded as itscause. A large pro- 
portion of the-most noxious insects in every 
country are not indigenous, but have been im- 
ported. It was thas that the moth [Timea — 
Meltonella) so destructive in bee-hives, and — 
the asparagus beetle (Lema « Asparagi, F.y 
were made denizens of Sweden. The insect’ — 





“(Tinea gre anella, F 


EE SUS. Tot Be are ES 
—_ x , , 











each-trees in St. 


. Cape: and at 


ent adn 7 and cock-roaches) 
of our orchards, before men- 
Aphis, there is good reason 
introduced with some forcign 
Now, extensive as is our com- 

is next to impossible, by any pre- 

ations, to prevent t 


th that a 
ruchus Pist,1..3).or the famed “Hessian fly, | 
ich some years.ago caused such trepidation 
our cabinet, 2 
ip-load_ of wheat, : Leeuwenhoek’s swolf | 
. :) might visit us, in’a-simmilar 
gonveyance;s from Holland or France. Bat | 
ough introduced, were,Entomology a more 
a ral pursuit, their presence would soon be 
ed, ahd: the evil at once nipt in the bud ; 
€as in acountry where this science was 
Father little cultivated, they would most 
oe have increased to such an extent be- 
s thes attracted notice, that every effort to 
ate them pale be ineffectual. 
(To be continued. ) 
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f(ENTIFIC anv LITERARY NOTICES. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


bstinence may be defined, the habit of re- 





hibifing « evel in 

their.own words, “ for two or’ Wh ee. day 
The method, in this respect, adopted by 
Miller, was to commence his pl 
nence onthe first sensations of indisp: 
and continue it on some occasions for 


a peri- 
od oftwenty-four, and even forty-e 


ight hours, 








‘until these feelings had subsided, “the appe- 


importation of these || tite was restored, and the calls of hunger be- 

xiousagents.. A cargo, or even a samples | 

of peas Pm North America might present us” 
4 er of pulse, the pea-beetle |, 


come not only frequent, but even importunatc. 
‘He concludes his interesting remarks with an 
aphorism, “That in those particular states of 
the body, which denote the approach, and at 


| the comnecneement, of acute diseases, the sirict 
night be conveyed here in a} observance ofa rigid and continued ubutinende 


has-been productive-of the most beneficial ef- 
'feets.”"——The late celebrated, author of the 
i Eiementa Medicine,” Dr. Brown, has, in 
that work, particularly enjoined it, as one of 
‘the means to. be employ ed in the prevention 
and cure of sthenic, or inflammatory diseas- 
1283 ; and he declares that. the cynanehe tonsit- 
\laris, or. inflammatory sore throat, and the 
‘ catarr h, or common cold attended withhoerse- 
‘ness, may often be cured by abstinence a- 
lone. j 

| Men of genius, and persons who lead’seden- 
i tary lives, are more especiatly benefitted by 
‘occasional abstinence; as these, from the 
| want of vigorous exercise, ahd their intense 
‘application, are generally the severest suffer- 





t ers from diseases of repletion. 


In the obser- 


ining from what is either useful, agreeable, | vance of the rules of abstinence, due attention 


ernicious : and may be divided into gene- 
i and particular. In the former sense, it 
signify a certain privation, whereby the 

es are mortified, and the passions restrain- | 
In the latter, it is confined to the exclu- | 
of certain substances, at stated times and |; 
Ons, In compliance either with the customs 


must always be paid to the age, strength, con- 
| stitution, and habit of the patient. 

| Instances may be found, of men who have’ 
‘been abstemious to a degree almest incredi- 
ble; and experience has demonstrated that, 
| from habit and use, the power of abstinence 





may be either increased or diminished. Some 


articular countries, or with religious pre- | | persons will bear the attacks of hunger with- 
s. ‘There is, also, another sense, in which | out any visible marks of impatience, while in 
term abstinence denotes the limitation of | others, a mere temporary privation will occa- 
usual indulgence, for the purpose of pre- | sion the most urgent and distressing symp- 
ing health, and removing the consequences || toms. 


f excess. 
an the religious institution’ of all countries, 


e find many ; regulations onthis.subject. The | 


Acorns, or the seed of the oak, have seldom 
been used for medicinal purposes. 
They possess an astringent quality, which 


sac Law forbids the eating of animals | may be extracted by steeping them <n cold 


ha were strangled, the use of swine’s 

exercise of “daily labour on the. Sabbath, 
- The Christian system more particulasly | 

hjdins the discipline of the passions, and an 

ak Bvencs from those pleasures which have a 
indency to degrade our nature. 

| The effects of abstinence in the preserva- 


-of health, and the cure of diseases, are, |, 


my physicians, stated to be .remarkable. 
2) Miller, of New-York, .in his. original 
servations, relates that a district of the 
d States, which is particularly obnoxi- 
epidemic diseases, the febrile attack 1s 
nobsiated and dimini 


m declares that he has often cured the sy- 
a, or inflammatory fever, and other fe- 
Is, by prescribing diluent drinks, and_pro- 


flesh, | 


by a rigid ab- | 
ence from food: and the-celebented S den- 





water, or boiling them. On expresston,-they 
also afford an oil, which may be advantageous- 
ly used in fhe burning of lamps. 

| In the year 1756, an ingenious gentleman, 
Mr. Lillis, invented a method of preserving 
acorns for a considerable time,and of retaining 
in them the power of vegetation, by encasing 
them in wax.. In this manner, they may be 
transported to distant climates, and preserv- 
ed in a fresh state for several years ; so that 


In this way the English oak a9" be grown 
here. 

Acorns afford a very proper A nutritious 
food*.or hogs, which are readily fattened 








|b 


they can be transplanted with hopes of suceess. i. 





| earefally j in ‘ouball inf 
then drying and reduce 
would, in time of scar 
substitute for corn brea 


ttiapesi vegetables lose their a i A 
taste. 


Acorus Calamus. The common Calar 

aromaticus, or Sweet Flag, grows pike ma ; 

cinoma and Be shallow water, and may 
nown by.its long, sword-shaped leav 

sembling those oft the flag, but od leaves a ze 

brighter green, waved.along one ofthe € 

and also. by its oblong, cylndric spike of 

ers coming from the side of the stem at. 


| edge of the leaf. The root is like that of th 


flag, long, cylindric, tuberous, spongy marked: 
with rings, and putting out sbundanepot res, 
which, indeed, are the proper roots. las & 
strong aromatic smell, and.a warm. pe : 
bitterish taste. The flavouris great yi 
ved by drying. It possesses carminit 
stomachic virtues, and i is frequently ised as an 
ingredent in the morning gee) cou 
try, in places subject toague. jg. : = 
vale plant. fo 


M. Bautroh has used. the w 
tanning leather, and Dr. Bo -emark 
that the French snuff, called a@ la oh tte, DF 
bably receives its peculiar scent from this fra- 
grant roat. Neither horses, cows, goats, shee 
nor hogs, will eat the herb or roots.of this 
qvaris- ee 


Dr. Franklin® was once-it’ compan Ww. 
Dr. Priestly, with whoni he was ver nny 2 
and with a number of oth ' 
who made up a pa : 
members of the Royal ocie 
each other. The conversation | 
progress of the arts, and on he discoveries fa-- . 
vorable to human life, which poms on ber 
made. Franklin regretted much that no me- 
thod had yet been found out to spin two threads 
of cotton or wool at the same moment, Eacly 
of the company lifted up his: eyes: in wonder, 
first at the thought itself, and:secon dly at the’. 
impossibility of executing it.. “Franklin, how- 
ever, insisted that the thing was-practi¢ablés. 
and not only so, but would not‘long Per mi i 
mystery. He lived long enough not ) 
see his notion reduced to practice, b 
asmany as fort threads un i 
motion. Had he lived till to 
have seen a Aundred spun at ya 
a single female with ouly t 
child ld. — Hartford ane 3 


sailed ana 


€.: Ge 

teer with George Ron 

The young sailor was sa¢ yaldcted a ly 

for which, he wee renee - by the n 
‘Lord, “ 1 can’t help ) it)?” said R “Poh P? 

their use : and we are further convinced from || says my Lord, “ pr onl be done b y degrees— 

| their analogy to the horse chesnut, that, by }suppose you begin to utter one tr 

ricci them of their husks, soaking them || —Minerva.. | 
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the American Farme 
4 COTTAGER’s MANUAL, 
MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGH-_ 
EVERY, MONTH OF THE YEAR. 

hee’ _ ee 

















ae : MAY. vw 
his may be considered, in some capiay. 


te 

























fhe busiest iionth ia the year, in the apiary. 
he skill of the proptictor has brought his 
hives safely through the dangers of the winter 
arid the s yring, and he.is now on the eve of 
ping is reward. | The drones have now |) 
or some time made theit appearance, which 
is the first indication ofa thriving hive, and! 
will now proceed to state the other signs, by } 
v tlie novice may ascertain the certainty 
“appro aching swarm. In the first place, 
creased heat in the interior of the hive, 
‘rising from 4 numerous population, may be 
ascertained by observing a few Bees standing 
he entrance, with their wings in that con- 

I and quick motion, that they can scarcely 
ived. ‘Every action of these surpris- 
j appears to be actually founded on 
ise of reasoning, for the heat of the hive 
y suoner begins to be disagreeable to them ; 
-a number of Bees immediately station 
iselves at the entrance, and by an increas- 
sulation of air, occasioned by the mo- | 
ih of their wings, temper the excessive heat 
ofthe domicile. It is also certain, that ‘this 
“motion of the wings is a demonstration of joy 
 —_wtfor confine a Bee a few hour's, and then re- 
_store him to the hive, «ez he will pod for a 
inute or two, waving his wings at the en- 
ince. The DoaadeAterion of an increas- 
cd population, pr ceding the swarming, is the 
Small drops of perspiration which are visible 
at the entrance, called by the country people, 
the sweating of the hive. This perspiration 
is attended by a particular odour, resembling 


Ue’ 



































ness of the stool at the entrance. These may 
be-callee prognostics of an increasing and 
_ fuperabundant population ; but that which 











= 


precedes the swarming, and 
fr thay indeed be called the warning sign 
. proprietor, is.the clustering of the Bees 
witside of the’ hive—hanging sometimes in 
se bodies under the stool, andcrowding in 
‘numbers round the entrance, that the 
@ Bees can searcely gain admission,— 
dle of the day the Bees willalso be 
inning out of the hive, as if something’ 
the inside were driving them out—and. the 
ones will appear the most busy and - 
‘amongst them. ‘This extraordinary ac 
-owill be-apparenit, and. will increase daily, un- 
til the swarm flies off, and when the Bees 
“have once taken to clastering and hanging ott 
f the hive during the whole of the night—let 
“the proprietor be thet strictly upon bis guard 
ae ‘ =sfor the: following day perhaps, will give 
' “him the wiehed for addition to bis stock. 

















that of heated wax, ahd an increased black- | 





‘Tt has been the subject of dispute with ma- | 


——_ 










ny eminent Bee-masters, whether the Bees, 
a few days previous to the swarming, do not 
‘send out a scout to choose the piace of their 
new habitation, and I am much inclined to 
adopt the opinion that they do. I have known 


instances in some apiaries that the proprietor 
could always forete! the swarming of his hives, 
by observing small clusters of Bees in par- 
ticular places, and especially on the chimnies 
where fin are not much kept.* This may ac- 
count for the difficulty which sometimes oc- 
curs, in retaining a swarm ina hive, and which 
is attributed by the majority of persons, to 
some disitike which the Bees have taken to 
the hive, but. which in my opinion has its 
cause in the choice of a residence, selected 
by a certain number of Bees, previous to 
swarming. 

The most usual time for swarming is from 
nine, A. M. to two P. M. and the weather in 
general clear and bright.. The Bees'seldom 
or never swarm in high winds, nor when the 
sky is overcast—They will, however, often 
swarm on a sudden gleam of sunshine, and 


| consequently when it is the least expected by 


the proprietor. After the usual signs of 
swarming have been exhibited, I would there- 
fore advise every keeper of Bees to be con- 
stantly upon the alert—I have seen so many 
persons lose theif swarms, from a supposed 
conviction upon their minds, that their Bees 
would not swarm on that particular day, on 
account of some adverse signs regarding the 
weather, or what is still worse, on account of 
some ridiculous superstition or prejudice, like 
that which is prevalent in the north, that 
Bees never swarm, on a Saturday, for the ve- 





* Inan apary belonging toa gentieman in 
Scotland—I was for several years witness to 


| this circumstance;and we were always obliged 


to cover the chimney with a cloth, to prevent 
the Bees from entering it. 4 small cluster of 
Bees-was alwaysto be found in tre chimney 
two or three days before the swarming of apar- 
ticular hive, and one year they actually made 
good their lodgment in the chimney, from which 
I took them with a great deal of trouble, bui no 
art nor skill could induce them to remain in the 


| hives—for having selected ‘the chimney, they | 
were determined to have no other restdence.—~ | 


This may be one of the effects of a female go- | 


vernment, which, whether human or apiarian, 
is generally of anabsolute nature. 

I had once @ swares: which shewed such strong 
symptoms of thiswandePing disposition, that at 
flew from the hive four times—and four times I 
hived it afresh.—Having remarked that every 
time it flew out, tts flight increased in distance, I 
fellupon the expedient of confining the runa- 
ways during the day time, by letting down both 
the perforated sliders, and giving them some 


food; and when it was almost dark, I gave the 


prisoners about five minutes liberty ; I conti- 
nued this plan for four days, and on the fifth, 
wif truant disposition was completely” quel- 
re | : . 






ry powerful and cogent feason, that the fol. |. 
lowing day is Sunday ; that Fina neon te * 5 
posed to relax in my endeavors to impress jf | 
= a the minds of every dpidrian, that whey 

es have once taken to clustering, not tg 









well ¢ 


lose sight of them from nine till Wo, .or evey 

later, until the swarm is actually on the wing, J have, 
The éause is actuaHy unknown tous, which 9 the B 
prompts the immediate departure of the § ‘The f 
swarm, and fantil that cause can be ascertaipa any g! 
ed, fhe moment when the effect will be pers | reaso: 
ceptible must remain indefinité. The de § ofthe 
parture of a swarm certainly depends upon § €he cc 
the Queen, but whether she be driven from J their 
the hive, or quits it voluntarily, is_inveloped* J hollo' 
ingreat doubt. The monarchy of the Beeg ing, h 
isso absolute, that ] am inelined to attribute § owne 


it to the former, for unless she betake herself § them, 
to flight, her death would be the cousequencey 9 whict 
In this view of the case, the moment of ‘her J y 

expulsion cannot be determined by any im 
mediate exterior sign, although the preparas. 
| tions for it are outwardly displayed. Thasigee 
may please the reigning monarch ofthe hive, | | 
to expel the infant Queen from her territory J 
at a time, when according to human caleula- 
tionand reasoning, or consistently with the 
rules of politeness, her abode ought to be tole 
erated ; Ihave known her expelled duringa 
shower of rain, on which occasion it was 
most heart-rending scene, to behold her ma: 
jesty in all her native dignity and beauty, and 
over whose golden form no breath of heaven § 
had yet rudely dared to-pass, ona suddenex: © 
posed to the pelting of the pitiless storm ; but 
her majesty managed it well, for she settled 
on a gooseberry bush most proximate to the — 
parent hive, and she was soon surrounded by — 
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hersubjects, that not a drép ef rain could § and | 

reach her. im iH 
This circumstance has been merely men- 9 

tioned to prove to the inexperienced keeper 9 sake 


of Bees, that his vigilance ought te be unre. 9 ¢éston 
|| mitting, whenever the signs of swarming have — 
exhibited themselves. SRE 
A particular degree of laziness is often per — 
ceptible amongst the Bees, for some little 9 © 
time previously*to swarming—very few Bees 9 
are observed to enter the bive, with that ap 
parent bustle which distinguishes them when ~ 
at full labor, and when they alight upon the — 
board, instead of instantly entering the hiyé, 4 
as if loaded with farina or honey, they run | 
about the entrance, apparently in search of 9” 
some object, and then betake themselves to J 
their wings again. ‘This is one of the symp- — 
toms of an immediate swarm, But it requi 
some little practice to ascertain these _pa 
lar movements ‘of the Bees ; for by novice 
they would be’passed over as indicating no — “Mas; 
thing of any consequence, whereas a due ff 4g 
knowledge of them would place the proprie- f 
torso much upon his guard, that his swarms — 
could never escapé. = eee OS, 
‘The swarm being once on the wing, keep 9 and 
your éye well upon it until it begins to does 
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| tle-: follow not the ridiculous custom of mak- J aw 


pe 
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| No 2. : a 
+g Babel noise, with shovels and pokers, 
sd Wwarmin: ns, afd miarrowbones and 
dleavers*® ;—~it Has no more effect to make 
fhe Bees settle, than a fiddle or flute to 
| ake adeafmian dance ; of the contrary Iam 
| qell convinced, that whatever effect it may 
- have, itis/highly injurious, as it- may prevent 

ie Bees from settling were they intended.— 

‘| The first flight of the swarm is very seldom to 
F gny great distance from the hive,—and I have 
season to believe that the first. congregation 





ofthe Bees is merely to assemble the whole of j Queen her proportion of subjects and there- 


fe community ia one body, and thei to fake 
their fight to theit selected abode, in some 
‘hollow tree or hole.in a house or barn. 
ing, however arrested by the foresight of their 
owner, in providing a suitable dwelling for 
them, added to the instinetive fear cf danger 
# which appears to be so strongly impressed 
“7 upon the Queen Bee, on her exposure to the 
“# open air, the Bees take to their. hive and im- 
mediately commence their labors. : 
itis impossible to lay down any particular 
rections for the hiving of a swarm, as no two 
‘stuations are similar in which it settles. The 
most easy situation is that in which the hive 


































-# shaken intoit; when the swarm settles ona 
| post, or an upright branch ofa tree which 
cannot be cut off, some difficulty then presents 
itself to the: timid and inexperienced Bee- 
eeper.. Inall cases a goose’s, wing will be 


lashed off the post or branch info the. hive, 

id so long as the person takes care that none 

‘the little knots of: Bees drop upon the 

ound, which may perhaps contain the Queen 

e, he may proceed boldly with his work, 
@nd brush themall into the hive. . 





|. * This‘custom of making « noise in order to 
} wake the Bees settle, was not adopted by our an- 
F testors on the grounds for which we suppose it. 
® Bewas made use of as a warning to their nergh- 
bors, thata swarm had just departed from a 
hive, in order that vf it seitled in a garden not be- 
_ dinging to theproprietor of the hive, he might be 
able to claim the swarm, he having given no-- 
® tice by the usial noise, that his hives had 
® swarmed. I take this opportunity of inform- 
"ing the cottagers, that if a swarm. settles in a 
meighbor’s garden, the law allows him to enter 
that garden for the purpose of hiving the swarm 
he being at the same time liable for any dam- 
# .awewhich he may commit in the garden, m se- 
| turing theswarm. A person retaining a swarm 
WPBees, after notice beiny given to him, and 
Dpreofiadduced that the swarm belongs to @ par- 
| euler individual, is liable toan action, I wish 
| Was point to be distinctly understood bythe cot- 
fh gers, asmany presume that a swarm becomes | 
| their property, if it lodges im their garden. Is 
| ‘@eow or apig anothers property if either break 
| through a fence to ee ee a. few turnips ? 
_ and upon the same princivle,.a swarm. of Bees 


does not become the property. of the-individual 


can be-held under the swarm, and the Bees | 


and of essential service, as the Bees can be | 


the swarm be early may prosper well; but to 
Be- 
iso much difficulty, and the acquaintance with | 


{ 


; 


| 





| : a-whose garden it may have chanced to lodge. 4 





| hive, and let the monarchy of the Bees be 






It will frequently happen th 
will settle in sevéral Clusters, in whicl 
the difficulty of hiving them is increased 
bécomies, however, in this stage, a 


doubt whether.every one FR clusters: $ 
not a Queen Bee, and consequently, whether 
every cluster ‘should not be considered as a 


swarm within itself. Should this division of 


has fe 


‘ 
















‘he introduction of the drone 
by simply placing them on the pr 
to the entrance, and bei 










ing complete sensu 


the swarm take place, the adept in_apiarian |jists, they will immediately take to pepe 


science may search for the Queén Bees, and 
separate the swarm equally, giving to evety 


by forming as many distinct hives, which if 
the novice, this undertaking is attended with 


the particular make of the Queen Bee must 
be so accurate, (which I am sorry to say, but 
few cottagers possess,) that I would advise all 
the divisions or clusters to be swept into one 


for once elective and not hereditary. 

The question has been much _ agitated, 
whether a hive should be rubbed internally 
with honey or odoriferous herbs, previously 
to the swarm being putinto it. Some persons 
use bean stalks for the preparation of a hive, 
which is something similar to fumigating an 
apartment with asafoetida, as being agreeable 
to the olfactory nerves of human beings. It 
is my decided opinion that there exists not 
any necessity for the preparation of the hive 
at all.—If the Bees take a dislike to the hive, 
itis not the odour of the honey of Hybla 
which will induce them to remain in it; but 
should the prejudice for the preparation of a‘ 
hive exist strongly in the mindef any particu- 
lar individual, I will recommend a liquid to 
him, which, singular as it may appear, will be 
found more gratifying to the Bee; and possess+ 
ing a.greater inducement to it to take posses- 
sion of the hive, than all the odours, real or 
artificial, which can be administered—and 
this liquid is—human urine; if any thing will 
induce a swarm to remain in a hive, it is a co- 
pious.sprinkling of this liquid—it is a cure for 
almost every distemper of the Bees—and 
Hvunten, the celebrated German apiarian, was 
right when he said, on speaking of this liquid, 
that no person had any occasion to apply to 
an apothecary for a medicine for his Bees, 

. The swarm being shaken or brushed into 
the hive, it should he placed on a board and 
left near the place of its settling until the even- |} 
ing, when it should be carefully moved and 
placed on the pedestal in the apiary, taking 
care not to place it too near the parent hive, 

Should any hive appear. in this month whol- 
ly divested of drones, ho.swarm. can be ex- 
pected from it; butin this dilemma I would 
advise the adoption of the following plan.— 
Watch at the entrance of that hive which ap- |} 
pears to be the most populons in drones, and 
as they return from. their flight, and are in the 
act of settling upon the stool, catch a number 
of them, say forty or fifty, and confine them in 
a box, or in any other safe manner, until the | 
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ters, where the gratification of their seng 


‘awaitsthem. Should ao swarm appear afte! 
the adoption of this plan, it may be con~ 
cluded that the Queen Bee is b that 


be ale 
Py 


e is barren, or ¢ 
the moth exists in the hive A cs re’ 
the Queen from laying her eggs. Th 
are ten to one against a hive survivi 
winter which has not thrown its swarms 
spring; the Bées either die away impe 
tibly, or forsake the hive oma sudden ; let me 
therefore strenuously advise every keepe 
Bees to mark those hives whic 


swarmed, and on the first symptom of a r “gi 
ation in their labour to join them to a strong 
and healthy hive. so 

Let no shrubs nor flowers gtow to that 
height before the entrance of the hives as 
impede the egress of the bees; the earw 
will take advantage of them, and cree 


the hive ; this is a noxious insec to the 
and it is note 


asy te prevent it from n aking 
lodgement pi and when it 19 


in the hive, n 
once made in the common hive, 1 kno 
other method of expelling it, than driving 
Bees out of the hive, and smoking them f 
their hiding holes... = 

(To be continued.) 
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From the Mohawk Herald. » 
LETTERS ON GARDENING) 
No. 3. a cage ; Sar 
wanci, 1621. 
(Conelnded.) as Z: 
















No farm is complete without anorehardie— 
For this purpose, select. a piece of: good 
ground, as much defended from the north wes 
winds as possible. Let this be well summer 
falowed the year before the trees are 5 
that the sward and weeds may rot, and ‘the 
soil, by frequent and deep ploughing, may bes” 
come pulverized and invigorated. . Apple 
trees should be planted forty feet apart e 
way, and in exact rows, that youm 
vate with care between them. . ip 
tumn, before you intend to set your trees, Ie 
circular holes be dug for every tree; as large 
as the small wheel of a : , but -by no. 
means of a greater depth than the natural 

ood soil; for if you make a deep hole into ~ 

e clay bottom, or unfriendly soil, it will not 
do well, although you may fill it with the 
of earth; for as soon as the tree pushes its 
roots beyond the latter, they must come » 
contact with this unfriendly soil, which 


never fail to bring on a decay of the most 4 
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“healthy tree. 
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Should the Sath be so ver 
rot that you cannot cover-the roots a su 
c t depth with good soil, you must dhaw 
pet A pal purpose, egies bank up the roots 
, OF all your labour is in vain—y 
become sickly, overrun with oak 
er. In taking up the trees 
T , let no pains be spared to 
er atiajare as many of the roots as 
sib e—prune off the broken and bruised 
s,and top the long and. straggting roots. 
» not let your desire for having bearing 
: mpt Bin to choose larger trees oe 
, ook proesy e surface to the sp pesading of 
xe branches ; for those thatare larger seldom 
thrive, are more liable to injury from 
wind. 


ng, and free from defects of any kind. These 
ire important items, and.on no account to be 
Jispensed with. Previous to planting, make 
ready astron stake for every tree: let these 
be sharp od at the largest end—then with an 
pon: oe ‘make a°hole eight or ten inches 
sep; 4 small distance from the centre of the 
alread “Aan agen to set your tree—here 
ie Sun be wr put in the. stakes. By the side 
place your trees—one person 

2m upright, while another casts 

Let the tree be gently shook a 


clo: z bout all the small fibres, and let them 
Pais Be escduslly up, so that the top of the 
ms -be more than three or four inch- 
}general surface, even in the best: 
~ When thie hole is filled, tread it gent- 
vn, first around the outside, then near 
: ste 1 of the trees, forming the surface a 
little hello that thevain may not ran off—- 
r corr ail wit some inverted turf: this 
nd the roots from summer heats, 
h, and parching winds—then tie the 
etop'ofthe stake with some secure 
, first ithe stem, 0 cloth or some coarse 
ae stem, to prevent injury from 
$5.0 tying. ‘These precautions 
are a more » necessary at this time, than when 
puree ywasnew. ‘Then, the nefghbour- 
ing fore ts s kept off the violence of the. winds, 
luxuriance of the soil~eaused the. 
to-puher although little or no. art was 

1 i planting them. 
round your young orchard a_ substantial 
ie mast be erected, which must be. care- 


oes 


ial ly pt up throughout the year. No crea- | 


_kind must be permitted to. graze 
it 2th will bark the trees, break down 
the limbs) or loosen, them in the earth. 
Wien « | defect i in an old orchardis to. be 
= lied, it will be necessary to take away the 


we the-old tree stood, to. a proper, 


pth, and to. the extent of a ¥ircle of ten 
t n diameter, which fill with fresh earth 
vious 3 for it seldom happens, 
ement, that young: trees 

aspen’ ve disordered 


héy should be clean and fresh look-, 











the Lents un, you may soon | 

vitation into the garden. Let us, 

“ take time by the forelock,? and have all things 
in readines for that event. And I hope you 
will not. permit what some persons call un- 
lucky days, or any phase or position of the 
moon, to delay any necessary business through- 
out the season. -If the planets have any in- 
fluence upon vegetation, itis too remote and 
feeble for human Calculation ; and your own 
observations, if you had read nothing upon 
the subject, would teach you, that the moon 
changes every day alike , and that in common 
language, when we say the moon will change 
upon a certain day, we mean no more than 
that at such a time, the enlightened part of 
that planet will begin to appear or disappear 
to us. We know astronomers can tell with 
the minutest exactness, the relative ‘position 
of all the heavenly bodies; but they have 
never been able to foretel the state of the 
weather; nor has the most careful observer 
of the moon been able to predict when we 
should want or have a shower, or the progress 
of vegetation at any particular period ; and 
yet these persens assert “that we can have 
no success without a due observance of the 
moon.”? Ofthe same nature were the occult 
sciences taught by ancient astrologers. They 
maintained, and unthinking men believed, 
that animals as. well as vegetables were influ- 
enced and controlled by the stars. They di- 
vided the body into twelve parts, and over 
each made one of the constellations of the 
zodiac preside ; and it is still thought by many 
extremely hazardous to perform any surgical 
operation, however trifling, while the sign or 
ruling power is operating upon the part affect- 
ed. %Inconformity with this operation, our 
almanac makers always preface their calen- 
dar with a naked figure of the human body, 
marked with references, showing their suc- 
cessive influence. Although these absurdi- 
ties are wearing away from ‘the minds of re- 
flectipg men, they still prevail and influence 
thousands, insontuch that I fancy no prudent 
bookseller would risk the publishing ofan al- 
manac, without this appendage. 

I would press this subject so much upon 
your attention, but here an error in principle 
may and often does lead to much error in 
practice. The gardefierwill have no suc- 


cess, who does net commit his seed to earth 


in the proper season.. When his land is sufti- 
ciently warm and dry, and the necessary til- 
age performed, he must plant without censult- 
ing the moon or stars. The neglect of a 


single day or hour, may blast all his prospects, 


and in the autum:he may be unable to account 
for the failure. There are perhaps few coun- 
teies where the right seed time -is short, asin 
ours. Europeans who-have travelled among 
us, say that we have only two seasons, the win- 
ter and summer; and it is certainly true, 


that the intermediate space between severe 
|| frost and rapid vegetation is usually not many 


days. ae itis amatter of great impor- 


i stack of hay, &c. 








tance that we should \undigiiiaea and =e : 4 
attend to the suitable time for se x i 


land, for subsequent care "Sim soldogueapliets 43 et 


or atone for this error. 
Upon this and every other s abject, thin} 
for yourself—bring every d~ btfull opinion te 


the test of experiment. 
AGRICOLA, 


NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING PO. 
TATOES. © Ae 
The following method of preserving this im. | 
portant article of food is extracted from the’ 
Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Sow 
ciety -— . 


_ For some years | have bestowed considers : ou 


able attention on. the mode of preserving that~ 


most useful and valuable vegetable, the pota. § be 


toe. I have tried many various ways of © 
keeping it, but have found none so good: ag ~ 
the following, which I have employed these — 
two last years with the best success. . 
That part of my potatoes, which I mean | 
keep longest, that is, for spring and summes — 
use, before the succeeding crop: be ready, f 
put into small pits, holding about two bolls 
each, heaped up and covered in the usyal — 
mode; with straw and earth. In April or ie | 
according to the heat of the season, these po. _ 
tatoes are turned over into other pits, a alters ter | 
carefully rubbing off, or picking out,the shoots. 
or buds, and laying aside every one that has” 
any blemish or tendency to spoil. “The. gven- | 
ing before, a new pit is dug, or an “fed 
cleaned out, in some dry spot; and, if pos: 
ble, under the shade of some tree, wall, on” 
This is filled nearly full-o 
water, which by next morning is all drunk 1 i 
and the earth well cooled all round in the pit. / 
The potatoes careful!y picked of all eae | 
shoots, are put into the pit thus prepared; — 
and every quantity, ofa firlot or half a boil, is” 
wajered as itis put in till the potatoes are~ 
level with the surface of the ground; they are 
then covered with live turf the green sides” 
next the potatoes, and a hearty watering giv eng. 
when the hole is cevered to the depth of two 7 


feet, with earth, water and well beaten tow Ry 4 


gether with the spade. This process is ré-— 
peated every time the potatoes are turned 
over, which is about ence in three bag Fe 


less or more according to the weather.  § io 


When it is very hot, and the pits or heaps not 4 
in the shade, it is propersometimes to cover — 
sticks, so as to allow a free current, of air bes. , 
tween the mat and the heap. 

In this way, I have been enabled to pre 
serve potatoes quite piump, and entire intat 
to.the end of September, or till the succeé 
ing crop be sufficiently ripe to be used withit 
loss ; and Joss.must always be sustained in the”. 
quantity, when potatoes are largely used be- ‘ 
fore they be nearly ripe. _Nay, in this. way,. 
potatoes may be recovered in plumpness and. 
taste, when they have suffered by njacious 
exposure to the air and heat, or by necessary” 
carriage. In July last, I had occassion tor 





a to the house | possessed ; 
ie | wellwatered; the potatoes were put, watered 


he 
& 








x 





d some = oe es for the use of my family, 
2a bathing quarters, a distance of sixteen 
seventeen miles. T hey were taken out of | 

pit, i) 4 put into a sack ; but it was three 
ys before they were seut off; and, 


» “gf they came to be used, they were found | 
- 7 to have lost 


much of their fine taste, and 
‘gomewhat oftheir mealiness. 1 immediately | 
“qnade a small pit in the back ground belonging 
into which, when, 


and covered as already described. In five 
} days the pit was opened, and the potatoes 
| ee recovered both their aeyness and taste. 
be 
oe it is‘said, does not go- out without a 
Pane if of rye, nor May without a head of wheat. 


t on the 10th of May, a wheat-stalk which | 


grew on the plantation of Mr. Jesse M’Call, 
ta brought to our office, which. was fairly | 
aces out, and which measured two feet || 


oot to the extent of the leaf, 
; enn.) Fil Record. 


otanical Curidsit .—An apple-tree, in 
Capi. Lincolg’s Eade, ; 
: was girdled about the Ist of May, 1820, to 
Beene of half an inch within the bark, bore 
B21, and i is now in full bloom. The 
5 girdled Or account of its sterility, but bore 
season so as to break down several limbs 
: power of its nase eck or sages Star. 
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| ‘Weekly iiceney, 
Atis stated, that there are 380 young men 


“how educating i in the Transylvania Universi-, 


: yy. The religious creed of this University, 
swe believe Unitarian. 


“in an affray which recently took place in| 


hatham county, N. C between Jos. Dark 
7 wd Michael M’Auley, the former was stab- 
Ez! din several places, and died a few days 
Phe Academy at Sandy-Hill, together with 
@chemical apparatus, belonging to Dr. Pitch- 

tf,was destroyed by fire on the 18th ult. 
Tho‘office of Henry K. Fuller, Esq.  Dis- 
ct Attorney of Madison county, with his 
4 end public and private papers, were 
ad Hy fire on the 20th ult. Supposed 

work of an incendiary. 

felve candidates have announced them- 
riff in ‘Westmore- | 


yoo ity. rete 
nthe 10th alt. the paciny and Pro- 


svrs of the Western University of Pennsyl- 

tia, at Pittsburgh, were installed, with ap- 
priate ceremonies. The Rev. Robert 

€, the Principal, delivered an inaugaral 
Vaddress ; 


¢ 


in this town, which} 


from a Siomaieai in 


A camila of ean ae fron ore, tiksosh 
ana 


Peru, Clinton county, furnished | 
Watson, of Alban ras b na 
the factory of essrs, Ti - Carter, | 
‘and A. Birkbeck, in Brooklyn, and found. 
equal to the best Russian Tron. 

An Arabian Horse, from Aleppo, has af 


horses ever imported, and is seven years olds jp 

On the 19th ult. at Washington, city, a 
(building of Mr. Hough, richly stored with 
groceries, and a two story frame house, ad- 
joining, were destroyéd by fire. ° 

A letter from Bordeaux, of April 6. in- 
| forms, that the vine-yards in that vicinity have 
suifered greatly By frost. Onethird of the crop | 
is blasted. 

A Chebucto boat, 
Clarks, of Pennamagt 
ithe 10th ult. by an 
fishing off L’Etan 

A letter from WW ‘ashington,says, “the great 
duel (between Cumming and McDuflie) will 
take place; and that M’D. has been in al- 
most daily practice with the pistol since De- 
cember. 

John Randolph has. arrived in England, 
‘and proceeded to London in good health. 

The public spirited T. H. Perkins, of Bos- 
ton, has prosented to the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, at Philadelphia, his beautiful paint- 
ings of the “ Witch of Endor” and “ Dead 
Game.” - The formeris the work of Allston. 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, of New-York, is 
'appointed Indian. Agent, at Vincennes, vice 
William Prince,- resigned. 

An establishment for manufacturing Ame- 
rican grass bonnets, is contemplated at Weth- 
ersfield, Coon. by ‘Mrs. Sophia Wells. 

On Wednesday sen’night, two children, -a 
son of Mrs. Woodruff, a widow lady, anda} 
son of Mr. James Meeker, were drowned at 
Waterford, the one in the river, the other 
in a small aad shallow creek... 

The mansion-house of William Bailey, Esq. 
in the vicinity of Plattsburgh, was destroyed 
by fire on the 16th ult, 

The Territory -of Michigan has lately re- 
ceived a valuable acquisition of emigrants. 
The port of Detroit was: lively with business 
the beginning of May. 

g as y 

Ten or twelve thousand live Pigeons, taken 
near Waterford, were shipped afew days ago 
from Troy for New-York. 

On Thursday sen’night, at Lansingburgh, 
Mr. Aaron Dunning, of Greenficld, Saratoga 
county, had one of his legs broken, and his 
head and breast aeerrely injured, by means of 
his horses — right and running off ‘while 
jhe was taking t 
pare for unloading; he was dragged on the 
ground several rods. 

_A bill has passed the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture providing that no personsclaiming an ex- 
clusive tight under the Jaws .of the Stafe 
New-York to navigate the waters of that St 





belonging to Messrs. 
Shen was captured, on 
english gun brig, whilst 











by steam or fire, shall navigate or bring with- 


ad 


rived in New-York. .. Hei is one of the finest’ 


em from his waggon, to pre-| 


in the walle of aie 


I sel so navigated on penalty of 0 
offence, ere 
that no passenger 
or conveyed to such boat the * 
| tion of Connecticut, on, mona of $1 
each passenger, and to prevent. the evasi 
ofithe act, that any such boat or 
pmnay be suffered by those claimi i 
‘pivleges As narigste he mae of he 
ork without being compelle desist 
process of law. or bares: is i oles ba 
| ed within the meaning of the act. The acl 
to continue in force so long as said Taw: 
the State of New-York are im force; ; 
however, that its’ operation shall be su 
| wheneverand so long as those 
clusive privileges under said laws shall lod; 
and continue with the Secretary of Connec-— 
ticut, a license, allowing the citizens of tha’ 
| State to navigate by steam or fire the waters 
of Long Island Sound, and East River so 
‘as Whitehall slip inthe city of New: Yoq 
the act to be revived when such. 
be withdrawn.—Boston Statesn 
At present (says a Kentucky 
zens cannot tell how or when’ 
circulation can be redeemed. 
almost'at a stand; confidence Bo . an 
and man is suspended ; the banks are | 
of distrust! and the purity of the mi 
those who gave birth to such - im 
sue of paper is seriously calle qu 
The farmer is dissatisfied. withthe tp appa 
ly enormous prices demanded by the mereh 
for his goods ; the merchant consider his | : 
siness and itis fortune i insecur while he is isd 
‘ing ina depreciated and: fucluating cbr 
cy ; the mechanic’ complains th 
pay too high for materials, elofhin 
visions ; and his’ customers esteenr 
( extortioner, because they have to pay, 
ally, double prices-for the articles’ 
factures. 
The Rev. Dr. Mason, Preside! Di 
|| son college, Pa, was severely injure all 
from his horse about four wicheaueciorl ie 
horse was frightened by the report of *, un, 
fired by a boy near the pont breach: 
es of propricty, on.or near t the high ways, are 
too common every where. The: Prove. dh ® 
the moral sense is not sufficiently éultivated, 
as a small portion of it would teach boys, _; 
well as men, to be cer refal in discha sing guns 
on or near roads. whiie aay on in bos ages 
or on horseback are passing | 
A union has lately been el ted bets en 
the Presbyterian ne Associated Reformed — 
Churches. They will ee thas anited, 
constitute a powerful, we ti ust not a danger- — 
ous combination. _ ARR set 
Jacob Pope was found g ity oF manslaugh- | 
‘ter, at the Superior Court = 
% Halifax county? N.C. an havit S.most cru-_— 


He = tits lt ace sum oftteo indred daltars 
andl costs! eae 


ge hk 
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in a nt eeaing to the Ladie 


BLACK os. BLUE. 


The ey ¢ the glow with sparkli 
_ .. And those that swim in orbs o 
Black yersus Azure, strove to get 


The prize to beauty’s empire due. 


The Courts below were moy’d, but fail’d 
To. golvea case of such | impression ; 
saders melted at the tale, 
Twas told with such a soft expression. 


Conmienne claims inflame dispute, 
Black was too bold, and blue too stupid ; 
length this most important suit 


Came before Mr. Justice Cupid. 
never Ww 


7 *. _a case before 
x etm 


eet te such intense confusion— 
id the dark rob’d corps 
em fee’d with such profusion. 


ih 
blue 


sk 


eae 
hat 


“ge 


ey 


“The with ewe were—Burning Kisses ; 
"The advocates—Voluptuaus Sighs ; 

The f —Unutterable Blisses ; 
And = reporters-—Extacies. 


ize is due, 
decreed, forbear! 


mor< ‘aiabeity impart 5 ; 
1e more #enderness we find ; 
idicates finesse and art, 

ue the Epntionces of mind. 


cist ‘subject to caprice— 

o- o the gazer’s heart! but blue 

: ile and artifice, 
delicate and true. 


Pye placed my | shafts of fire, 


o 5 se ie. 
a blue j in liquid languor roll ; 
black, transports inspire, 
, dissolves the soul. 


deed. 








a = ANECDOTES. 


CROMWELL’ S CHAPLAIN, 


Les, John Howe, when minister: of 
, in Devonshire, having oc- 
rney to Lendon, went as | 

1e- Ay ae at Whitehall. Crom- | 
sfits and, struck with his de- 


The 
oa orring 


on, sent & messenger to in- 


Pa’ OL ‘ ed ) 
n him, that he wished to. speak with him jand America.” Advantageous offers have been 
ott e-service In the course of | made for him out of the state, but’as the sole 
ntervie ae haa desired: 


eae 


h be extn him the following Sunday. 


: : reais sted to be excused, but Cromwell New-York, they have been: declined, and for 


‘jLinstance he had the boldness to preach against 


| apr en lead to practical ill consequences. The 


‘i be left to 


vour, “] have, said the worthy man, ‘“dis- 


‘manners cool and reserved ; but he never took 








t 


| 


| South Carolina into this state at a very great 
| expense, and will stand this season in the coun- 


i this state. 


| possibility of his deriving any ady antages from 





woul rc denied. Mr. sae — 
accordingly, and the Protector was 60 pleased | 
with him, that he immediately appointed him } 


his domestic ea To some of the pe- 
culiar notions of Cromwell, Mr. Howe could 
not, however, assent; and in one particular 


hem.in his presence, believing that they 


friends of the preacher were alarmed for him, 
and one of them predicted that he would find | 
it difficult, if not impossible, to regain his fa- 


charged m 


9 argmpe sc say and the event must 
od.’ From this period, the friend- 
ship of Cromwell was less ardent, and_ his 


any notice of the subject. 


Dr. Barrow. 


Charles IT. was wont in his humourous way | 
to say of his chaplain, Dr. Barrow, that “ he 


| was the most unfair preacher in England ;”’ }. 


because he exhausted every subject, and left 
no room for others to come after him. It 
was indeed too much the Doctor’s way : when 
he got hold of a topic, he never knew how to 
leave any thing unsaid upon it. One of his; 
best discourses, that on the Duty and reward 
of Bounty to the Poor, actually took him up } 
three hours and a halfin delivering ! 


a a 
—— 








JANUS. 
A full Blooded Descendent of the Godolphin 


Arabian. 


THE. breeders of horses are informed 
that Janus, a horse or the highest.celebrity for 
blood and character, has been brought from 


ties of Schenectady and Albany. 


This horse was bred by General Wade 
Hampton, and his stock, particularly as car- 
riage and saddle horses, has acquired a repu- 
tation in the United States, which leay es ne- 
thing to be desired. 

Mr. Featherstonbaugh introduces this horse, 
solely with the view to improve the breed in 
The arrangements which have 
procured his introduction here, preclude. the! 


the patronage this horse may receive ; he is 


therefore-free to urge gentlemen to avail. them- || 


selves of an opportunity which perhaps. may: 
never be recalled, of enriching the. state. of | 
| New-York with the blood ofan animal strong- 


ly resembling in. all its important points, his | 


celebrated ancestor the Gedolphin Arabian, 
the foundation. of all the best blood.in Europe. 


ect which led to his introdaction here was 
the improvement of the breed in the state of’ 





the accommodation of the western b | 
he will remain the whole season in the neigh- 
bourhood of Albany. . 


Letters and certificates respecting this horse 
from disinterested persons of the first respec. 
tability, are left with Mr. John Cook of A). 
bany. 

The annexed pedigree, the original of § ” 
which is in the hand writing of General Wade § 
Hampton, and signed by him, will sa 
breeders as to his blood and character. 


Janus will stand until the 15th of June, at | 
the stables of Mr. Featherstonhaugh, in Dy 
anesburgh, and from that day until the first of 
August next, at Mr.-Paul Clark’s, Albany, at J 
both of which places pasturage for mares a “ws 
be had at the usual pri¢es. i. 


to be paid on or before the first of Octobe i 
next. 


Pedigree of Janus. Se 

Janus was bred by megpHe was got ; hg 
Jolly Frier,-out of my pe mare Fay | mh 
tail... This mare, fos her inches, was admit. 
ted to be, for her distance, the swiitest hag of 
her day. She was bred by Mn John Goode, 
of Brunswick county, Virginia, and was 
ugebie for possessing a greater number @ 

ssess from Old Janus than, one of } 
eek then living. Jolly Friar igewell knov 

have possessed 13—16ths of that’ Ubloody 
that of his get are tO be reckoned a gre 
number of winners thdanhave been product ed 
by any horse within thélast thirty years. 7 


Oid Janus, so called, was bred b 
Srcymmer, in England, anil foalded in” af 6s 
he was imported into Virginia by Mr. Boe ne : 
in 1752. He was got by Janus; one of the 
best sons of the Godolphin Arabian, out of th Ht 3 
famous Little Hartly Mare. The stock 
Old Janus in Virginia, and the southern state 
has been as distinctly marked for nary 
venty years, as if it had been of a distinct spe : 
cies ! For power, swiftness ahd durabilit 
they have been equalled by no other breed 
The subject of this pedigree isa sure foal gee J 
ter. kshave bred from him for the last sei € 
years, and have raised from him a stock f 
either for beauty or usefulness shas never bs 
exceeded in the United States. (Signed.} 


Ww. HAMPTON, © 


0 Communications and Surscra : 
for'this paper, received at the Paintil Lam ; 
rice, No. 5, Latheran- street. AN 


ny, will be dak attended. to. 
comprises twelve months, or aon nur ae 
bers—tiie numbers are issued weekly on § Sar 
turday, and the volume. commences the 
Saturday i in June. 


is: 
‘ 


TERMS.—Turer DOLEBARS. PER ANNUM, 





PAYABLE IN ai 4 





Terms fifteen dollars a mare fer the scason, 2 ee 


in ’ 


